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THE GIVEN AND THE INTERPRETATIVE ELEMENTS IN 
PERCEPTION. 


DILEMMA confronting one in the analysis of the nature of 

perceptual knowledge is this: if there is a given brute fact ele- 
ment in perception, then it seems that in order to account for error 
one must either make it objective or create a separate, existential 
(subjective) real in which errors may exist—in which latter case 
an objectionable form of dualism is necessary. On the other hand, 
if there is no given element, then either the arbitrariness and rela- 
tivity of knowledge becomes absolute, or it can only be rescued at the 
cost of dissolving the world into thought processes, objectivity being 
guaranteed by something of the nature of the idealist’s Absolute. 
Such a dilemma does not arise if one can accept as satisfactory any 
of the consequents. We intend to ‘‘take the bull by the horns.’”’ A 
given element seems to be necessary, and yet the implications of the 
first ‘‘horn’’ do not follow. 

Three factors, to be subsequently explained, may be recognized 
in an analysis of perceptual knowledge. (1) There is the given 
element, that which is intuitively felt; (2) the appearance, i.e., what 
an object or thing appears to be; and (3) what we consciously and 
reflectively take it or believe it to be. By the first factor, the given 
element, we mean that which is physically felt, that residue which 
is left when on analysis all ‘‘mental’’ elements have been ab- 
stracted from an appearance. The vague sense we have of the world 
pressing in upon us is given. So also are certain simple qualities 
and relations, e.g., ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘between.’’ The given is always in- 
nocent of error. Error may occur in predicating red of something, 
but the quality itself is immediate and certain. Similarly in case 
of a relation such as ‘‘between’’; however, error may occur in giving 
a locus to the relation. That there are simple qualities and relations 
is an assumption we must make, although we do not have space at 
present to defend it. Some philosophers do not believe that there 
are any simple qualities and relations. However, it may be said that 
only too often a distinction is overlooked in dealing with the prob- 
lem. The assumption we have made only requires that there be 
epistemologically simple qualities and relations; they may or may 
not be metaphysically simple. 
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The relation of the first factor to the other two may be explained 
by referring to some perceptual situations. 

The world we move about in means for us, and actually consists 
of, much more than our bare intuitions. We live in a world of | 
things and events. When I glance out of the window what appears 
to me is much more than a group of colored shapes. I see flowers, 
grass, trees, etc. That is, without any conscious reflection or in- 
terpretation that is what they appear to me to be. I simply non- 
cognitively ‘‘accept’’ them as such.! Non-cognitively, I say, be- 
cause I am not critical of, am not wondering or reflecting on, § 
whether or not what appears to me is really so. There is no pos- 
sibility of error in such concrete experience for I am not professing 
to know anything. <A good share of our perceptual knowledge con- 
sists of judgments directly or indirectly made concerning things or 
events. Hence there is always the possibility that they may be er- 
roneous. But here a question arises: Is that which is responsible for 
error also responsible for our experience being ‘‘thick’’ and con- 
crete? Our answer will be in the negative. 

To illustrate, let us suppose Bob and John, walking in the woods, | 
see an animal in the distance. Both, rather startled, remark that it § 
looks like a lion. John then remembers that a lion recently escaped 
from a circus nearby. He shouts that it is a lion, and runs. Bob, 
not having heard the rumor of an escaped lion, remembers that 
farmer Jones’ dog with its summer haircut looks like a lion. He 
shouts to his fleeing friend that it is not a lion, that it is a dog. | 

Now what is the perceptual analysis of this illustration? What 
was given to both Bob and John was presumably a colored shape; 
what it ‘‘looked like’’ was a lion for both of them. That is, the 
particular patch of color for each of them was recognized as ‘‘lion- 
appearing.’’ However, there was not first the colored shape, and 
then a conscious interpretation of that as an objective lion, in the 
sense of believing or asserting that the object really was a lion. The 
colored shape as an isolated particular is an abstraction of the episte Ff 
mologist. When they attended to the object imagery immediately 
‘‘clicked’’ into place to fill out and to give the meaning for recogni: 
tion. Now the point we wish to make is that it is not cognitive ac 
tivity that functions in attending to any object. Attention must 
take place before cognition. And attention is not knowing. By 
cognition we mean that act of either consciously reflecting or be 
lieving and asserting, implicitly or explicitly, that so-and-so is a state 
of affiairs. Only the cognitive judgment can be correct or erroneous. 
In our illustration this occurred when John believed and asserted 
that the animal was a lion, and when Bob asserted that the animal 


1Cf. H. H. Price, Perception, chapter 6. 
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was a dog. John was wrong, Bob was right. But neither erred in 
saying that the object looked like a lion. It did! 

The meaning or imagery that fills out our intuitions to give us 
appearances is that which makes our experience ‘‘thick.’’ I think 
it is safe to say that there is no consciousness of any time interval 
between the intuition and the appearance. On analysis, however, 
we can distinguish that which is intuited from that which is 
‘‘mental.’? There may be a time interval ranging from a moment 
to years between an appearance and the act of asserting, believing, 
or disbelieving whether or not it is actually the case. That is, a 
judgment may be suspended. But what I see, what appears, when 
I open my eyes, that I am not free to decide. With man’s freedom 
comes the possibility of error. He can assert or deny that that which 
looks like a so-and-so is a so-and-so, but he shoulders a responsibility 
in so doing. 

It may be well to contrast our point of view with others. In 
that way we may bring to clearer relief the meaning and value of 
the three factors in perceptual knowledge. We will consider three 
well-known types of philosophy: (1) One of them omits our second 
factor; (2) another omits the first factor; (3) and the third type 
omits the first and third factors. 

(1) There is, on analysis, only the passive, given element and 
the active, interpretive, cognitive element. Now two alternatives 
are open here. Either this cognitive activity is a continuous fune- 
tion of the human animal, or it is not. If it is not, then this means 
that during all those intervals between the functions of cognition we 
are aware only of colored patches, mere touches, sounds, ete. But 
this simply is not the case. Our experience is not so thin, not so 
bare. There is no proof to be given here. I can only appeal to the 
reader’s own experience. 

This may be granted and the second alternative held, namely, 
that the very possibility of concrete experience depends on the con- 
tinuous function of cognition. This seems to me to be empirically 
false. Consider the waking life of the ordinary individual from 
the time he arises in the morning until he retires at night. Does he 
have to actively interpret the almost infinite number of his per- 
ceptual experiences? It seems to me that would exhaust the mental! 
endurance of anyone short of God. When I look up from my desk 
I see a wall. There it is. It ‘‘looks like’’ a wall. I find myself 
purely passive; I find no active interpretative element at all. Nor 
do I have to believe that there is a wall there. Man is fortunate in 
two respects: First, he has freedom in the sense that he is not com- 
pelled to believe everything he sees, to assert explicitly by judgment 
or implicitly by action that what appears to be is; and secondly, it 
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so happens that in much of the life of man what seems to be so ac- 
tually is so. We are referring here, of course, to simple perceptual 
situations such as seeing an automobile approaching. But in no case 
does the possibility of ‘‘thick’’ experience depend on the possibility 
of that which would put him in danger of error. Rather, the con- 
verse is the case. 

Within recent pragmatic thought we may also find a contrast to 
our analysis. In Professor Lewis’s Mind and the World-Order we 
seem to find only our first and third factors. We are in agreement 
on many points, I believe, especially in regard to the freedom of 
the individual with respect to error. However, it appears to me 
that without the second factor we have mentioned his premises lead 
to a contrary conclusion. 

1. According to the doctrine of Professor Lewis, when we know 
an object we can on analysis divide our experience into two elements, 
the concept, which is the product of the activity of thought, and the 
sensuously given, which is independent of such activity.’ 

2. The object is presumably what we attend to.° 

3. The object or thing is the given classified.* 

4. Error arises in giving a wrong interpretation to the given.° 

5. Such classification or interpretation of the given is the ascrip- 
tion of objectivity; only the given considered as an abstraction is 
subjective.® 

6. There is no temporal interval between the given and its in- 
terpretation.’ 

Now this would seem to me to lead to the position that in no per- 
ceptual situation can we avoid error by reflective thought; that is, 
we can not entertain ‘‘supposals.’’ For if (by 1 and 3) any con- 
crete experience we have, other than mere awareness of the given, 
is due to the activity of thought in interpretation, and if (by 4) the 
very possibility of such experience depends on that which gives rise 
to error, then, since (by 6) we have no awareness of merely the given 
and there is no temporal interval between the given and the interpre- 
tation, the possibility of that experience which we have when we 
open our eyes depends on that function of the mind which is re- 
sponsible for error, and in no case can we entertain a doubt or a 
supposal that what seems so-and-so is not the case, for we have no 
time to do so. Even in saying that a thing ‘‘looks like’’ something 
or other the classification has been made. Therefore, things are 

2 Pp. 37, 143, 412. 

3 Ibid., pp. 42, 59. 

4 Ibid., pp. 37, 54, 58, 197. 

5 Ibid., pp. 157-165. 

6 Ibid., pp. 54, 66, 140. 

7 Ibid., pp. 66, 276. 
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always as they ‘‘look,’’ and this entails the doctrine that error is 
objective. 

This is far from what Professor Lewis means to hold, and does 
hold in other places.’ But our interest here is not in the philosophi- 
cal position of anyone in particular; rather it is in the implications 
of an idea. 

In the case of our knowledge of things and events in perception 
there are two mental elements. When it is said that ‘‘that looks 
like a chair,’’ there is a mental element present. It is this element 
that ‘‘clamps’’ on immediately, without any temporal interval, to 
that which is untuited. This occurs in attention. It is this element 
that makes possible recognition. One feels the chair as some- 
thing that might be sat on, picked up, ete. And while the chair 
can not be physically intuited as a whole, it is also true that no 
one knows the chair in the sense that he must assert that the thing 
perceived belongs to that category. In fact, no active attitude may 
be assumed toward it at all. What I am suggesting is that we 
recognize a mental element given as well as a physical one. I am 
using ‘‘mental’’ here only as other than physical. Activity of 
thought can not change the given intuition; however, it may make 
something ‘‘look’’ different than it did before. There is nothing 
innate about this mental element; rather it is a product of past 
experience which meets my present intuition in a purely automatic 
and mechanical manner. We do not have to actively interpret con- 
tinuously the multiplicity of things about us—yet which, on reflec- 
tion we realize contain a wealth of meaning for us—because we 
have already known these things in the past. All the experiences 
of past knowings, when cognition has happened to take place, are 
stored away and are ready to meet each incoming intuition. What 
determines (in part, but not wholly) what meets the intuition is the 
‘‘mental set’’ of the individual at that moment. And it is the good 
fortune of man that he does not have to take this appearance as 
something that is physically real. 

As a rule it is not good policy to mix brain physiology with 
epistemological analysis, for the latter is logically prior. However, 
it is worth while noticing that there do seem to be neurological cor- 
relates for the distinctions we have made. The excitory nerve cur- 
rent coming into the brain from the optic nerve has a certain pat- 
tern. It is merged with traces left in the cortex due to previous 
experiences. The incoming current meets, or is integrated with 
(for the Gestaltists) the central elements. The neural correlate 
of the given might be said to be the incoming current; that of the 


8 Ibid., pp. 121, 274-276. 
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passive mental element, the trace or traces. And the correlate of 
the appearance is the new trace formed. 

One’s ‘‘mental set’’ or interest often determines the appearance 
at a given moment. If I am handed a certain drawing and asked 
if I see two vases, I will very likely see them. Had I been asked if 
I saw two faces, I probably would have seen them instead. This 
is a familiar example used by Gestalt psychologists in illustrating 
‘‘figure’’ and ‘‘ground.’’ What it ‘‘looks like’’ is different in the 
two cases, but the physically given remains the same. 

There is another function of the mind in perceptual knowledge. 
If an individual physically acts on an appearance there is implicit 
judgment. He might err because he did not think. For example, 
he may without reflection act directly on the appearance of the 
chair in front of him. If this is taken as an assertion or belief that 
there is a chair in front of him he might be mistaken. On the 
other hand, he may wonder and reflect about it and come to the 
conclusion that it is a mirror image and not a chair at all. Here 
the mind is active. Its function is to constantly check up on the 
passive mental element. Its purpose is to make reasonably certain 
that we really know what we think we know. Mind, in one of its 
functions, is impulsive and jumps quickly to conclusions; it acts 
first and never thinks, to put it paradoxically. Mind, in its other 
function, always thinks first and acts later. We then call its action 
explicit judgment. 

Our experience literally swarms with possible ‘‘if-then’’ propo- 
sitions. Some we act on, some we assert, and on some we do neither. 
Others we reflect on and later assert; the hypothetical ‘‘if’’ is re- 
moved and then, and only then, the possibility or error emerges. 
Error comes not in the classification of a thing but in asserting the 
classification to be true. The proposition which corresponds to 
our second factor, the appearance, is of this order: If the object 
in front of me is a chair, then if I should take ten steps forward 
I could sit on it. The proposition in its categorical form corre- 
sponds to the third factor in our analysis. But the latter renders 
our perceptual experience no ‘‘thicker.’’ In fact, often we take 
no definite attitude one way or another with respect to appearances 
that would render us lable to err. 

(2) Some philosophers can analyze out of perceptual knowledge 
only the full-fledged appearance and the reflective interpretation. 
Our first two factors are merged into one. To refer to a previous 
illustration, it might be held that an object that looks like a lion 
is a particular; it is the datum of which we are aware. We have 
an ‘‘idea’’ of a lion. Our third factor is called ‘‘objective refer- 
ence.’’ This function of mind is that of referring to an object in 
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the physical world which is also a particular and the one which is 
represented by the particular idea. The physical dog caused a 
mental lion in John’s mind. He referred it to the physical world 
which really contained a dog, and hence he erred. The lion must 
be a mental one because the external animal barks and raises pups. 
In this instance, where else could the four-legged, long-maned, and 
shaggy-tailed lion be? 

Now without an extended criticism of this doctrine, we may 
briefly contrast it with our view. (a) In the first place John did 
not see a lion at all; he only ‘‘thought’’ he saw one. (Of course, 
he did not actively think until after he ‘‘thought’’ he saw a lion.) 
All he really saw, i.e., intuited, was a certain recognizable colored 
shape. This was the ‘‘stuff’’ of his perception. The ‘‘over and 
above,’’ the ‘‘more,’’ that made the mental lion was simply the 
temporary classification that accompanies all attention. The dual- 
ist makes no distinction between the spatio-temporal intuition and 
the mental element that makes it look like something or other. 
Both are termed mental, and the problem of how we get beyond 
our own ideas becomes almost insoluble. (b) The sensum is not 
a particular mental existent. It is impossible to sense any substan- 
tive as a whole. One would have to be on all sides of it and in it 
all at the same time. Only God could have such a sensum; and 
then it wouldn’t be a sensum, but the thing itself. On the dualistic 
doctrine an individual really needs two minds; one mind that is 
aware of the existents of the other mind. The function of the first 
mind—which is a ‘‘deputy’’—is to report to the second mind 
(ever watchful) what is happening in the world beyond. Our po- 
sition is, to put it awkwardly, that the temporary classification is 
the awareness itself. In perceptual knowledge we attribute two 
functions to one mind, not two minds to one person. (c) What is 
given to us in perception are never ‘‘wild’’ data. The given is 
just what it is, always perfectly innocent of the crime of error. 
What is wild is either our mental set at a given moment or the re- 
flective, cognitive interpretation, belief, or assertion. When it is 
the former, the individual has an illusion or a hallucination, either 
of which he may realize to be such. When it is the latter, then we 
say the person is insane. 

(3) Another point of view that is an alternative to ours is that 
which holds that a thing or substantive is what it appears to be. 
It omits our third factor and does not distinguish between our first 
and second. The whole object or thing is given to us in percep- 
tion. The thing given is objective. Our percepts are not sub- 
jective and represent objects ‘‘behind’’ them. Rather, the mind 
selects out various substantives and knowing is said to occur when- 
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ever an object and a mind coincide. When one sees a ghost it is 
a real ghost that he sees. All ‘‘wild’’ data are real objective facts. 
Everything that one has experienced or will experience is, was, and 
always will be objective. But the realm of objectivity is divided 
within itself. There is the realm of the real which is the spatio- 
temporal physical world, and the realm of the unreal, which is the 
realm of subsistence. Among the many things that dwell within 
this latter realm are all our errors, illusions, and hallucinations. 
When John saw a lion it was a real one, but a subsistent. He didn’t 
see some other object and mistake it for a lion, for there was no 
interpretation. 

This position was developed in order to avoid dualism, on the 
one hand, and idealism, on the other. The demands it aims to 
meet are legitimate, but it has always seemed to me a difficult view 
to hold. The essential objections to it from our standpoint have 
already been given. If we are correct in our view of what is given 
to us, then there is no reason to make error objective. We have 
tried to show that substantives are not intuited as classified, al- 
though they appear as such. The same intuition may be met by 
different meanings and hence different objects may appear. A 
thing is more than an ‘‘object,’’ if by that is meant just that which 
we confront in intuition. 

In conclusion: any quality or relation given as a whole to us is 
immediately known to be what it really is. The appearance is due 
to the fact that because of past experience we find, without ‘‘tak- 
ing thought,’’ the things we perceive to be classified and meaning- 
ful. Also, we have the freedom to accept or reject appearances. 
But this freedom also carries with it the possibility of error, the 
actuality for which only man is responsible. The word ‘‘appear- 
ance’’ as we have used it does not mean that man is in contact with 
only a shadow-world reflected by the real world, that we never see 
things as they are. All it means is that, at any one moment, we 
can never be certain without any possibility of error that what we 
unwittingly take a thing we perceive to be,—that, it is. 

If we have solved the dilemma posited at the beginning, the con- 
sequents of the two ‘‘horns,’’ which to many are objectionable, 
need not be affirmed. We have satisfied the realist’s demand for a 
non-ineffable given element and the idealist’s demand that the real 
be immediately perceived, without, at the same time, requiring an 
objective realm containing errors. The critic may remind us that 
our solution is quite as suspect as the difficulties we presume to 
have solved. Instead of taking the appearance as one given ele- 
ment, we have, by the process of abstraction, made it equal to two 
given elements. But may there not be two given elements, one 
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physical and one mental? Is it not an oversimplification to make 
the appearance either merely physical or merely mental? The fore- 
going analysis needs, as does any purely epistemological analysis, a 
metaphysics for further clarity. Certainly an ontological dual- 
ism (but not duality) would not be satisfactory. A compatible 
metaphysics would seem to be that of Professor Whitehead’s in his 
Process and Reality, where the physical and the mental are ren- 
dered relative by the category of feeling. 


OLIVER MARTIN. 





RECENT CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


N considering present Chinese thought, we must first recognize 

that Chinese philosophy has only recently emerged from its 
medieval period. Like European thought, Chinese philosophy had 
its ancient period, when the three great ancient Chinese philosophies 
arose, Confucianism, Mohism, and Taoism. During the first cen- 
tury B.c. Confucianism became the official doctrine of the govern- 
ment, by which time the medieval period had begun. In China as 
in Europe, this period was characterized by the dominance of au- 
thority over men’s minds. Just as in Europe medieval thought 
culminated in two great systems, those of Thomas Aquinas and 
Duns Scotus, so Chinese philosophy likewise culminated in the neo- 
Confucianism of Chu Hsi, who lived in the twelfth century, and 
the idealism of Wang Yang-ming, who lived in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Both of these thinkers synthesized Confucian with 
Taoist and Buddhist philosophical ideas. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Chu Hsi’s philosophy became the official interpretation of Con- 
fucianism. Other interpretations were not proscribed or con- 
demned; only those who had studied Chu Hsi’s interpretations of 
the Classics could, however, pass the government civil service ex- 
aminations. Since almost the only remunerative occupation for an 
educated man was official position, to which those examinations were 
the gateway, Chu Hsi’s philosophy dominated Chinese thought 
without needing any heresy trials, proscriptions, or anything more 
than the examination system and official approval. 

In Europe, the medieval period came to an end when Europeans 
began to be dissatisfied with medieval ways of doing things and 
came to recognize the fundamental contradictions in medieval phi- 
losophy. It is interesting that some of the important features which 
helped to bring about Europe’s rebirth came from China, especially 
certain Chinese inventions such as gun-powder, paper, printing, 
and the mariner’s compass. These inventions brought about a rec- 
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ognition that change is desirable, the diffusion of culture and knowl- 
edge, and the voyages of discovery that so enlarged men’s minds. 

In China the medieval period ended when occidental civiliza- 
tion in turn impinged upon China, and abundantly demonstrated 
to the Chinese that their culture had become antiquated through 
the progress recently made by the occidental world. The year 1905, 
when the examination system was abolished, perhaps marks the 
turn from the medieval to the modern period in China. Since that 
time, Chinese thought has been free to follow its own course, with- 
out being tied down to any authority. 

The effect of occidental philosophies upon China would not have 
been so revolutionary had it not been that for the past two centuries 
the Chinese have gradually been undermining the foundations of 
their own philosophies. It is characteristic that, whereas in Europe 
the modern period was inaugurated by a mechanical and scientific 
development, which in turn produced a revolution in thought, in 
China the modern period was preceded by a movement of scientific 
literary criticism. In Europe, educated men worked with their 
hands at scientific experiments and inventions; in China, educated 
men gave themselves to their libraries and pens. 

Since Chu Hsi’s philosophy was so strongly entrenched in the 
court, a flank attack seemed the only hope of overthrowing that 
authority. Chu Hsi had established his teachings by making them 
the interpretation of the Confucian classics; Yen Yiian, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, attacked Chu Hsi, alleging that the lat- 
ter had misinterpreted the Classics by reading Buddhist and Taoist 
ideas into them. Yen Yiian urged that instead of taking the twelfth- 
century interpretation of the Classics, it was necessary, in order to 
discover their actual meaning, to go back to earlier interpreters, to 
those of Han times, in the first two centuries B.c. and A.D. 

The important result of this movement lay, not in the particular 
philosophies developed, but in the fact that educated Chinese began 
studying their own ancient literature with minute care, not in ac- 
cordance with a preconceived philosophy, but by making wide philo- 
logical comparisons, a careful study of texts themselves, collating 
variant readings, and employing all the apparatus of historical 
criticism. The Chinese seem to have independently discovered the 
most modern methods of scientific historical criticism. The best 
Chinese critical work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
ranks among the best ever done anywhere, and is quite the equal 
of Biblical criticism. Forgeries and interpolations were discovered, 
the actual dates of writings were determined, the meanings of words 
were determined by comparison with other ancient texts. Under 
government auspices a committee of scholars prepared and _ pub- 
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lished a critical catalogue of ancient and modern Chinese literature, 
which discusses the real and supposed authorship of each work, to- 
gether with its date, variant texts, forgeries, ete. This book is a 
monument of scholarly achievement unequalled anywhere else in the 
world. 

The effect of this historical criticism in China was much the same 
as the effect of Biblical criticism in occidental countries. To the 
enlightened, the Classics ceased to be a body of documents bringing 
a uniform message which is to be discovered by employing either 
the interpretation of Chu Hsi or even that of Han scholars; the 
Classics became a body of documents dating from different periods. 
Those documents were found to contain later interpolations. Some 
of them were seen to be pseudepigrapha, and some not Confucian 
at all but Taoist writings in Confucian terminology. The most an- 
cient sages, whose teachings had become models for life and govern- 
ment, now became merely pious inventions. 

The full realization of these conclusions by educated Chinese 
generally did not come until after 1905, for, previous to that time, 
the necessity of passing the examinations on the basis of Chu Hsi’s 
interpretation prevented many persons from studying the minutiae 
of scholarly critical work. The material for drawing these con- 
clusions had however been gathered, and critical methods had been 
widely used upon non-Classical material, so that it has taken only 
a short time for these conclusions to be established. The result has 
been that the Chinese classics have lost their authority. The medi- 
eval authoritative philosophies have consequently faded like snow 
before the noon-day sun. 

Yet Confucianism, even in its old form, is by no means dead in 
China. In the Japanese-controlled Manchukuo, where the babe who 
was dethroned at the time of the Chinese revolution has now, as a 
young man, been set upon the throne of this new country, the gov- 
ernment is headed by a sincere Confucianist, Cheng Hsiao-hsti, who 
is reiterating the old neo-Confucian doctrines in an attempt to secure 
the approval of his fellow-countrymen. A doctrine which has domi- 
nated intelligent men for a millennium is never so uninteresting 
and incapable that it can not revive its influence over men’s minds. 

Perhaps the outstanding intellectual movement in China in re- 
cent years has been the New Thought Movement, also called the 
Renaissance and the New Tide Movement. This movement is de- 
scribed in the standard books on China, so that it is unnecessary 
for me to give detailed account of it. It began about 1916. Its 
leaders were mostly Chinese who had studied abroad and had re- 
turned to occupy influential places in Chinese schools. Among 
them were Hu Shih, the pragmatist, and Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the 
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communist leader and scholar, both of whom distinguished them- 
selves by their philosophical writings. In China the dogma is not 
accepted that ‘‘Philosophy bakes no bread’’; philosophers have 
regularly felt that part of their duty is to contribute to society and 
social movements. Dr. Hu Shih stated the three fundamental aims 
of the New Thought Movement as follows: ‘‘(1) In regard to tra- 
ditional customs, we must ask whether or not they have any value 
today. (2) In regard to the traditionally handed-down teachings 
of our sages, we must inquire whether or not they are adequate for 
us now. (3) Towards conventional forms of belief and action we 
must ask, ‘Is it necessary to accept them as right because they are 
accepted by the majority?’ ”’ 

This New Thought Movement was thus primarily critical of the 
past. It boldly threw away ancient Chinese ideas, laughing Con- 
fucius away as antiquated and unsuited to a revolutionary period. 
Everything was questioned: philosophies, morals, institutions, re- 
ligions, the family system, woman’s place in society, etc. In their 
place were put the slogans of democracy and science. Like so many 
revolutions, in many phases it proved immature and _ ill-directed, 
merely criticizing and discarding the old. 

Perhaps the most important achievement of the New Thought 
Movement has been a change in the language for scholarly writing. 
The ancient Chinese written literary language has been funda- 
mentally different from the spoken language. A century ago, the 
Bible was translated by occidental missionaries into the language 
of the people and has been widely read; now educated Chinese have 
also substituted the spoken for the literary language as the vehicle 
for even scholarly work. 

The first book published in the spoken language was, character- 
istically enough, Outlines of the History of Chinese Philosophy, by 
Hu Shih. It caused quite a sensation in China and at first seemed 
a foreign book. The use of the spoken language has however con- 
tinued to gain converts and will undoubtedly be a permanent fea- 
ture of Chinese life. The Chinese language has thus become flex- 
ible and free. 

Chinese thought thus languished in its medieval period for some 
centuries longer than did European thought, because the Chinese 
medieval civilization was much more highly developed than was 
European medieval civilization, and did not display the variety 
and degree of maladaptations that European medievalism did. Chi- 
nese medievalism, like the European, had a highly developed phi- 
losophy, by means of which Chinese thought was unified and di- 
rected. This philosophy, because it taught the right of rebellion, 
was able to weather dynastic changes and thereby even increase its 
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influence. It was finally undermined by Chinese historical criti- 
cism, which removed the authority of the ancient classics; the politi- 
cal change from empire to republic completed the dethroning of 
Confucius’ authority. The New Thought Movement threw away 
all historic Chinese philosophies and gave China a new medium in 
which to express itself. 

What now has been the character of the Chinese philosophical 
thought that has arisen after these cataclysmic changes? In the 
first place, as we should expect after the New Thought Movement, 
Chinese thought is dominated by occidental ideas. One writer says 
that eighty to ninety per cent. of present Chinese philosophical 
thought is merely occidental thought transplanted from Europe and 
America. (That statement may, however, be an exaggeration.) 
All through the nineteenth century, when the Japanese were eagerly 
adopting occidental industrialism and occidental ideas, the Chinese 
were controlled by a corrupt, conservative, decaying dynasty, which 
massacred those Chinese who attempted to introduce modern ideas, 
and even imprisoned a young emperor who wished to reform the 
country. Thus Chinese conservatism held back occidental forces 
until their pressure was so great that they swept over the country 
like a great wave. Consequently the full force of developed occi- 
dental industrialism, militarism, and philosophy impinged upon a 
weakened nation with a resistless force. The Chinese have empha- 
sized and honored education ever since Confucius dominated their 
intellectual life; this inrush of occidental influence has now dis- 
rupted their cultural heritage and made their historic educational 
system totally inadequate. Consequently their best students have 
been sent to Japan or occidental countries to complete their educa- 
tion and in China occidental schools have dominated the country. 
As a result, the intellectual leaders of China today are almost all 
men and women who have been to occidental countries for a signifi- 
cant part of their education. It is consequently not surprising that 
they should have brought back to their country the occidental 
philosophies they have studied in occidental countries. 

In the second place, Chinese thought has been confused and 
many-voiced, because there has been no Chinese tradition to guide 
the development of thought. This result seems to have been in- 
evitable because of the suddenness of Chinese capitulation to occi- 
dental influence. There has thus been no general tendency except 
that of adopting occidental ideas. 

If we attempt a survey of Chinese thought today, we can per- 
haps divide important Chinese thinkers into eight groups, four of 
whom derive almost all their ideas from occidental sources, and four 
of whom combine occidental with Chinese ideas. 
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Pragmatism, the first of these Chinese groups, is represented in 
China by Hu Shih, who was one of the leaders of the New Thought 
Movement and was largely responsible for the movement to write 
serious works in the vernacular. He took his Ph.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia University under John Dewey and has largely remained his 
disciple. I hardly need to elaborate his arguments to American 
philosophers who know pragmatism as it has developed in this coun- 
try. The doctrine that truth is an instrument, changing with the 
circumstances, that natural laws are hypotheses tenable only until 
someone formulates a more satisfactory hypothesis, is familiar. 

Hu Shih contributed an essay entitled, ‘‘The Civilizations of the 
East and the West,’’ to Professor Beard’s Whither Mankind, in 
which he argues that there is no such thing as a purely material 
civilization: every tool of civilization is produced by human intelli- 
gence for the satisfaction of a want, a desire, an esthetic feeling or 
intellectual curiosity. Hence a clay pot is no more material than a 
love lyric, St. Paul’s Cathedral is not less material than the Wool- 
worth Building. Then the difference between oriental and occiden- 
tal civilizations is that oriental civilization is built primarily upon 
human labor as the source of power, whereas modern occidental 
civilization is built upon machine power. This difference begins 
when, for example, the motor car is used for transportation instead 
of the jinricksha. Then occidental civilization is really more spirit- 
ual than oriental civilization, because occidental mechanical progress 
seeks to relieve man from the unnecessary hardships of life and pro- 
vide him with the leisure needed to cultivate spiritual matters, to 
liberate him from ignorance, superstition, and slavery to the forces 
of nature, and to reform social and political institutions for the bene- 
fit of the greatest number. One keen critic remarks that in this 
essay, the hands are those of Hu Shih, but the voice is that of John 
Dewey. 

The golden period of Hu Shih’s influence in China was about 
1923-1924 ; since that time his influence has declined very consider- 
ably. He has failed to attract disciples, and today pragmatism is 
the smallest of the groups I shall mention. The reason is partly that 
Hu Shih made an unfortunate political alliance, and also that he 
has been severely criticized. 

Occidental neo-realism is the second group I shall mention. 
There are quite a few Chinese neo-realists, many of whom were teach- 
ing at Ts’inghua College in North China. Perhaps the outstanding 
writer is Chin Yo-lin, who has been called the G. E. Moore of China. 
Some of his journal articles are entitled, ‘‘A Discussion of Reality,”’ 
‘“Knowledge of Apparent Essences,’’ ‘‘Our Relation to the External 
World,’’ ‘‘The Laws of Thought and Contradiction,’’ ‘‘ Logical Sys- 
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tems that Contain Contradictions,’’ and ‘‘A Universal Logic.’’ 
Other writers are Chang Shen-fu, who wrote on ‘‘ Bertrand Russell,’’ 
Teng Yi-chih, who wrote on ‘‘Estheties,’’ and Shen Yu-ting, who 
wrote on ‘‘Logie.’’ 

The third group are the neo-materialists. This movement seems 
to have originated from communistie influence in China. Originally 
it was avowedly communistice and Marxian; after Chiang K’ai-shek 
in 1927 made the holding of communistie views a criminal offense, 
this group, or such of them as remained in China, became non-com- 
munistic materialists. Ch’en Tu-hsiu was jailed. When this phi- 
losophy first appeared in China, it immediately spread widely and 
became extremely influential among intelligent circles. This ma- 
terialism has remained the most influential of the purely occidental 
philosophies in China. 

Materialism is by no means alien to Chinese thought; Hsiintzu 
in the third century B.c. denied the existence of all spiritual beings, 
making Heaven itself, the personal God in whom Confucius trusted, 
into an impersonal power. Confucianism has been largely domi- 
nated by this anti-theistic tendency; Chu Hsi appears to many to 
have been a materialist. The discarded Confucian tradition thus 
predisposed intelligent Chinese to a materialistic philosophy. 

There have been two groups of these neo-materialists: (1) those 
who have done away with the dialectical method of neo-materialism, 
and (2) those who have retained it and have followed Russian 
Marxian doctrines. The second group have engaged in much po- 
lemic against their opponents. Among them is Chang Shen-fu, who 
is also a neo-realist; Chang Chi-t’ung, who wrote ‘‘A Discussion of 
Neo-materialism’’ and ‘‘A Discussion of the Arguments and Proofs 
for Materialism,’’ and Wu Hui-jen, who wrote ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Karl Marx.’’ The former group includes Ch’en Pao-yin, who wrote 
‘‘Methods of Argumentation and Proof,’’ and Yeh Ts’ing, who wrote 
‘“‘A Criticism of Chang Tung-sun’’ and ‘‘A Criticism of Hu Shih.”’ 

The fourth group of philosophers are the neo-idealists. This 
group has come to the front especially in the last twenty years, and 
has vigorously opposed and boldly attacked materialism and neo- 
realism. It has challenged those who would use science to do away 
with philosophy and has used philosophy to protect science. It has 
criticized pragmatism and has taken the prominent place formerly 
occupied by pragmatism. The leader of this movement has been 
Chang Tung-sun, professor of philosophy at Yenching University, 
and a graduate of the Imperial University, Tokyo, who has been a 
voluminous writer. His writings have amounted to 1,200,000 words 
or more, on subjects such as, ‘‘A General Discussion of Recent Phi- 
losophies,’’ ‘‘The ABC of Philosophies of Life,’’ ‘‘Moral Philoso- 
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phy,’’ and ‘‘A Discussion of the Problem of Knowledge.’’ He has 
been the outstanding philosophical writer of the last twenty years; 
his contributions have included a detailed discussion of epistemology, 
the absolute independence of logic, and the concept of emergence. 

A fifth Chinese philosophy is the philosophy of Nationalism. 
This philosophy owes its substance to Sun Yat-sen, the father of the 
Chinese revolution, and its form to Ch’en Li-fu, whose book ap- 
peared in 1935 and was the outstanding philosophical book of the 
year. Sun Yat-sen was a political thinker of great merit as well as 
an organizer of revolutions. He received an occidental education, 
but did not discard his entire Chinese philosophical heritage, as did 
those thinkers we have previously considered. In Sun Yat-sen’s 
thought, there is a strong neo-Confucian core along with an empha- 
sis upon the old Confucian morality, including the virtue of filial 
piety and the Confucian concept that the goal of government is the 
benefit of the people. To this core he wished to add occidental physi- 
cal science and the experimental method. He believed that occi- 
dental social science was not adaptable to China. 

Ch’en Li-fu is the Secretary-General of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee and has taken Sun Yat-sen’s political and 
social philosophy and given it a metaphysical foundation. We 
should hardly expect Mr. Farley to write a metaphysics for the New 
Deal—the difference between Chinese and American traditions is 
perhaps illustrated by Mr. Ch’en’s book. 

He conceives of the universe as composed of material atoms, 
which are organized by a living principle. His atoms are taken from 
occidental thought, but his living principle is a neo-Confucian 
Chinese feature. The notion that the universe is a living matter is 
neo-Confucian, as is the notion that the universe is fundamentally 
moral. The neo-Confucian Supreme Ultimate, which was Chu Hsi’s 
highest metaphysical entity, and which was conceived as the ceaseless 
alternation of energy and inertia, appears in Ch’en Li-fu as the 
balanced equilibrium of movement and rest among atoms. His 
philosophy may thus be conceived as a synthesis of neo-Confucianism 
with Sun Yat-sen’s teaching. His fundamental conceptions are a 
living universe, humanism, social philosophy, and ethics. Unfortu- 
nately he omits any consideration of the problem of knowledge. This 
work is a metaphysics for the Nationalist party, which has been 
controlling China for the last decade. A hundred thousand copies 
were sold in two years, 

The sixth philosophy we consider is neo-Buddhism, a synthesis 
of Chinese and Hindu thought. This movement was begun by Liang 
Shu-ming, who taught Hindu philosophy at Peking University until 
1924. He later changed and founded his own philosophy, which 
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depends upon Wang Yang-ming rather than the Hindus, so that the 
leadership of the neo-Buddhist school fell upon Hsiung Shih-li, who 
wrote A New Discussion of Pure Knowledge, which was recognized 
as the best philosophical book of 1934. In China, this school has 
been of little importance and has drawn few followers. Mr. Hsiung 
has been much influenced by Bergson, especially by his concept of 
duration, to which he has annexed the Buddhist conception of con- 
tinual change, so that he constantly emphasizes such Buddhist senti- 
ments as ‘‘All things are impermanent”’ and ‘‘The goal constantly 
changes, all things are in continuous flow.’’ His purpose is to use 
the Mahayana illusionist school conceptions to interpret immediate 
experience and thereby establish these conceptions. 

The seventh school is a neo-Wang Yang-ming philosophy. This 
school was founded by Liang Shu-ming, and was especially promi- 
nent in 1922, the year his chief book appeared, entitled, The Civiliza- 
tion and Philosophy of the Orient and Occident. His book immedi- 
ately became popular; at that time Hu Shih and Liang Shu-ming 
may be said to have divided the Chinese philosophical world between 
them. Wang Yang-ming was an important Confucian scholar who 
lived towards the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries. He took intuition, rather than authority, as his 
fundamental principle, finding moral principles and final truth 
within the mind. He was also an idealist, holding that the mind is 
all. It embraces heaven, earth, and all things. This idealistic in- 
tuitionalism would have had a wide influence had not Chu Hsi’s 
philosophy been previously canonized. 

Liang Shu-ming has naturally made much of Bergson and other 
occidental intuitionalists and idealists. Unfortunately his philoso- 
phy has not remained as influential as it was at first. It was eriti- 
cized, and he has repudiated his book as not expressing his latest 
views. More recently he has devoted himself to rural reconstrue- 
tion, and, with this turn to social effort, his philosophy has died a 
natural death. 

The eighth and last of these Chinese philosophical movements 
is a revival and reworking of Chu Hsi’s neo-Confucianism, which 
has been made by Fung Yu-lan, who received his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University, and has been professor of philosophy at 
Ts’ing-hua University. He has written a History of Chinese Phi- 
losophy, a careful, critical, well-documented work, a good transla- 
tion of the first volume of which has just been issued. His his- 
torical work is, however, not as important as his original philosophy. 
He has developed a new metaphysics out of three elements: (1) neo- 
Confucianism, (2) the universals of neo-realism, and (3) the phi- 
losophy of history in dialectical neo-materialism. Neo-Confucianism 
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has been looked down upon by educated Chinese as antiquated and 
dead; Fung Yu-lan has put the life of neo-realism and neo-material- 
ism into it and has revived it. He has written many articles ex- 
pressing this conception, with such titles as ‘‘New Dialogues,’’ ‘‘A 
New Discussion of the Three Principles and Five Virtues’’ (the 
‘‘Three Principles’’ was a Confucian philosophical and cosmological 
principle of Han times; the ‘‘Five Virtues’’ was also a Confucian 
ethical and metaphysical concept), ‘‘The Conditions for Historical 
Development,’’ and has been writing a book on metaphysics. 

Fung Yu-lan is perhaps at present the outstanding Chinese phi- 
losopher. His work in the history of Chinese philosophy is out- 
standing; his revival of neo-Confucianism has naturally proved at- 
tractive to Chinese minds. He has treated of metaphysics, ethics, 
the philosophy of history, and epistemology. 

In addition to these eight Chinese philosophical movements, 
there are one or two others that might be mentioned, to complete the 
picture. There is the attempt to utilize the results of the natural 
sciences to make a Chinese philosophy, to make a philosophy out of 
science. There has also been the attempt to use Chinese esthetics as 
a philosophy. T's’ai Yiian-p’ei, who secured the highest degrees un- 
der the old examination system, afterwards studied in Germany, 
and who has been perhaps the outstanding figure in Chinese educa- 
tional circles, made this his fundamental thesis. There is in addition 
an attempt to use the theory of epistemology to make a Chinese phi- 
losophy. The greatest enthusiasm in China has however been gene- 
rated by Fung Yu-lan’s work. 

Present Chinese philosophy is thus confused and presents no 
single characteristic. Since the New Thought Movement threw away 
Chinese concepts and attempted to adopt occidental concepts whole- 
sale, it is natural that many Chinese thinkers should have been pro- 
pagating in China the same conceptions that have been developed 
in occidental countries. Most outstanding Chinese philosophical 
scholars received their training in occidental countries, and s0 
naturally brought back to China the conceptions they imbibed from 
their occidental teachers. The tendency to synthesize occidental con- 
ceptions with one or another of the great Chinese philosophies seems 
to have been increasing with the years; whereas about 1920 there 
were in China only occidental philosophies, these purely occidental 
movements have lost their popularity, and movements have arisen 
which combine Chinese with occidental thought. It is to be expected 
that such movements will be strengthened under the wave of patriot- 
ism which has recently enveloped China. 

1The account of these philosophic schools is taken from Kuo-wen Chow- 


pao, Vol. 12, No. 45, Nov. 18, 1935, Sun Tao-shen, ‘‘ Present Chinese Philoso- 
phies.’’ 
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Just what has happened in Chinese thought during the last year 
of warfare, I do not know. My information dates back to the time 
before the Japanese invasion of China proper. It is quite possible 
that philosophical thought in China has been entirely transmuted 
into political and military endeavors. Most of the leaders in this 
philosophical development have been teachers in Chinese universities ; 
the Japanese invasion has unfortunately destroyed or hampered 
these schools considerably. A war always means a serious disloca- 
tion to the intellectual life of a country. After the brilliant develop- 
ments of Chinese philosophy in times past and the vigorous growth 
of philosophy among Chinese during the last decade of peace, we 
ean confidently expect a revival of original thought when peace is 
restored to China. 


Homer H. Duss. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


Replying to my criticism + of his alleged solution of the problem 
of induction, Professor Hans Reichenbach? suggests that I have 
been misled by the brief exposition*® of his view on the basis of 
which my objections were raised, and that my objections are an- 
swered in his ‘‘full demonstration’’ in his large work, Wahrschein- 
lichkeitslehre. For whatever mistakes I may have made I am sure 
Professor Reichenbach’s exposition was not responsible, for it is a 
remarkably adequate summary of his view on the general topic 
which concerned me. I might add that neither the argument on 
this point in the Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre nor that in his recent 
Experience and Prediction fulfils what I take to be the standards 
of demonstration. 

Turning now to the argument, I wish first briefly to state what 
the problem of induction has been usually conceived to be. It has 
been two-fold: First, to formulate some proposition about the world, 
or events therein, such that if it were true there would be some as- 
surance that procedures of prediction or inductive inference would 
lead us to success. Such a proposition is called a Principle of In- 
duction. 

The second aspect of the problem is to find some reason for be- 

1‘*Professor Reichenbach on Induction,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII 
(1936), pp. 577-580. 

2“*Comments and Criticisms,’’ this JourRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 127- 
130. In referring to this article I shall employ the abbreviation, C. 


8 ‘Logistic Empiricism in Germany and the Present State of its Prob- 
lems,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 141-160. 
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lieving that this principle is true. This is truly an ontological 
problem and it is to this aspect that the name ‘‘Problem of Induc- 
tion’’ has been usually ascribed. 

In regard to the first aspect of the problem, Professor Reichen- 
bach has formulated a principle to the effect that series of relative 
frequencies of events have limits or are reducible to series having 
limits. Since my original criticism did not concern his formula- 
tion of the Principle of Induction, I shall accept it in this discussion, 
and in fact I should like to congratulate him on it. 

With reference to the second, or strictly ontological, aspect, Pro- 
fessor Reichenbach not only admits that he has no reason or evi- 
dence for believing that his Principle of Induction is true or ap- 
plicable to reality, but believes it is impossible to supply such a 
reason. That is to say, he holds that the ontological problem is 
insoluble.’ Specifically, he admits that there is an ontological 
proposition, namely, ‘‘The Principle of Induction is applicable to 
reality,’’ whose truth is necessary to successful inductive inference, 
and yet at the same time he asserts that there is, and believes there 
can be, no reason for believing that this proposition is true. 

This would seem to end the matter—to end it where Hume left 
it, in scepticism. But Professor Reichenbach thinks he has reasons 
which justify our acting or predicting in conformity with the Prin- 
ciple of Induction regardless of our complete ignorance as to whether 
it is true. 

His solution is in brief this: Though we can not realize the suffi- 
cient conditions of successful prediction, we can realize a necessary 
condition: © we can act as if the Principle of Induction were true: 
we can try to predict in conformity with it. Now, argues Professor 
Reichenbach, we are justified in realizing this necessary condition, 
for if we do and if prediction be possible—i.e., if the Principle of 
Induction be applicable to reality—then, if we continue long enough, 
we shall be successful; while if we do not try to predict we cer- 
tainly shall not be successful. That is, if we act as if this Principle 
were applicable to reality, success is possible, whereas if we do 
not so act, success is impossible. Hence, so to act is our ‘‘best bet.”’ 
In other words, he solves the problem of induction by holding that, 
even when we have no reason whatsoever for believing that a suffi- 
cient condition of the attainment of a purpose will be satisfied, it 
is reasonable nonetheless to satisfy whatever necessary conditions 

4 Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre, §§ 79-80. Experience and Prediction, §§ 39-40. 
In the sequel I shall refer to the former by the sign W, and to the latter by £. 

5C, p. 128. 
6 He says, ‘‘the necessary conditions,’’ but I take this to be a slip and not 


intended to mean ‘‘all necessary conditions,’’ for they would constitute a suffi- 
cient condition. EH, p. 357. 
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we can. ‘‘It is the concept of necessary condition on which our 
reasoning is based.’’ ‘‘. . . we should at least actualize the neces- 
sary conditions of success, if the sufficient conditions are not within 
our reach. The applicability of the inductive procedure being a 
necessary condition of predictability, this procedure will determine 
our best wager.’’ 7 

Trusting that I have been fair to his position, I shall now pre- 
sent reasons why I think it must be rejected as a solution of the 
problem of induction. In the first place, it is admittedly not a so- 
lution of the problem as usually construed; i.e., of the ontological 
problem. Secondly, I believe that it fails to supply an adequate 
ground for our acting in conformity with the Principle of Induc- 
tion, for the following reasons: 

(1) I freely admit that wisdom may dictate that we satisfy nec- 
essary conditions in a case where there is some reason to believe, 
or where it is finitely probable, that the other necessary conditions 
are already satisfied or will be satisfied. But I can see no wisdom 
in, or justification for, satisfying some necessary conditions when I 
have no evidence or reason for believing that a sufficient condition 
will be satisfied. The rationale of ordinary action in which we do 
fulfil necessary conditions in order to attain an end consists in our 
belief that probably (not just possibly) the other necessary condi- 
tions needed to constitute a sufficient condition are or will be ful- 
filled. 

Professor Reichenbach’s solution seems to have the structure of 
Pascal’s Wager; and it fails, I believe, precisely where Pascal’s 
argument fails. I should answer Pascal by arguing that unless I 
have some reason for believing Christianity is true—that is, unless 
it be probable—I have no reason for fulfilling a necessary condition 
of infinite gain when the truth of Christianity is a necessary con- 
dition of that gain. My answer to Professor Reichenbach is mu- 
tatis mutandis the same. It is precisely the need for this reason 
that Keynes requires an antecedent probability. 

(2) Professor Reichenbach’s use of the term ‘‘best bet’’ or ‘‘best 
wager’’ is apt to be misleading. Let p be a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition of q, and suppose we can realize p and only p. From 
this it does not follow that our realizing p is the ‘‘best’’ way to 
realize g. Unless there be some probability, however slight, that 
when p is actualized, q will happen, I should hesitate to say that 
doing p is even a means of getting q, let alone that it is the best 
means. To say x is the best bet (or means) means, I should say, 
that, in respect to some end y, doing or fulfilling 2 will more prob- 
ably lead to success than doing w or v or ..., Where Z, W, v,... 

TE, p. 362. 
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are alternative bets (or means), other factors being equal. With- 
out the introduction of probability of success, I doubt the signifi- 
cance of introducing superlatives. I do not see that it is any better 
to realize n+ 1 necessary conditions rather than m necessary con- 
ditions, unless I have some reason to believe that it is finitely prob- 
able that if I realize n+ 1 necessary conditions, then a sufficient 
condition will be realized, and that this probability is greater than 
if I realize only n necessary conditions. 

Professor Reichenbach expresses his disagreement with this as 
follows: ‘‘To show that one means is better than another, I need 
not show that both of them involve a finite probability of success; it 
suffices to show: if there is a finite probability of success, the first 
means involves a greater probability of success than the second.’’ ® 
Though this proposition of his implies that one means could be better 
than another even if we knew that success is impossible, since these 
so-called means could be such that if there were a probability of suc- 
cess then one of them would more probably lead to success than 
the other, I doubt that he really intends to hold this. For from it 
and his counsel that if we want something we should employ the 
best means of getting it, it follows that we should employ means 
to ends even if we know they are impossible of attainment. Since 
this consequence seems clearly to go beyond his view as stated else- 
where, I suggest we insert in the above quotation the further quali- 
fication, ‘‘provided success is not known to be impossible.’’ But 
even so emended, I think it a mistake to define ‘‘best means’’ or 
‘‘best bet’’ this way. We may summarize our differences as fol- 
lows: I say that, unless we have reason to believe that x will lead 
to success, we are not justified in saying that x is a better wager or 
means than y. Professor Reichenbach denies this. 

In another way our author employs the terms ‘‘bet,’’ ‘‘wager,”’ 
ete., such that they lend to his case a psychological conviction for 
which I can not find logical warrant. He uses the term ‘‘posit’’ to 
indicate a bet or wager on a particular case. The value of a posit, 
he explains, is the product of the amount one would win if success- 
ful and the probability of success. This latter factor, when applied 
to a single ease, is the ‘‘weight’’ of the posit or bet. Now, in the 
case of throwing a die, the weight of a given posit is readily ap- 
praised, and so the posit is an ‘‘appraised posit.’’ In betting, how- 
ever, on the value of the limit of a frequency series, we do not know 
the weight, and so Professor Reichenbach calls it a ‘‘blind posit.”’ 
This terminology is satisfactory only if we take care that it does not 
obscure the possibility that the weight is 0, which in fact it is if the 


8 C, p. 130. 
9H, p. 314. 
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frequency series have no limit. So I inquire, is it conducive to un- 
derstanding to call a bet which is blind and for which we have no 
reason whatever for believing its weight is greater than 0, a ‘‘best’’ 
bet? 

In concluding this point I shall present an illustration of Pro- 
fessor Reichenbach’s, which seems especially convineing. ‘‘If, e.g., 
I am confronted by a decision as to possible events A or B, without 
knowing whether any of these events may be expected with a finite 
probability, I may say anyway: to wager on ‘‘A or B’’ is preferable 
to a wager on A, or on B, individually.’’?° This does indeed sound 
most reasonable, but it sounds so, I believe, only because we are ac- 
customed to assume that there is some probability that A or that B 
will oceur. 

This assumption is, however, ruled out by Professor Reichen- 
bach’s definition of probability in terms of series of frequencies hav- 
ing limits and his explicit assertion that we have no reason to be- 
lieve any such series has a limit. The applicability of the law for 
the addition of probabilities requires such limits of frequency. In 
spite of my psychological inclination towards Professor Reichen- 
bach’s proposition, I can find no reason why a wager on “‘A or B’”’ 
is preferable to one on A, unless either A or B individually is finitely 
probable. If there is no reason whatever for believing that A will 
happen, and no reason whatever for believing that B will happen, 
then I am unable to find a reason for believing that ‘‘A or B’’ will 
happen, or for betting on ‘‘A or B’’ as preferable to betting on A. 
In virtue of what property does Dr. Reichenbach order the bet on 
“A or B’’ and the bet on A by the relation ‘‘preferable to’’? He 
can not answer, ‘‘probability,’’ for he prefers the former wager to 
the latter even when we have no evidence that any series has a limit. 
Nor can he base his answer on formal logic, for, even though ‘‘A or 
B’’ will generally be less determinate or assert less than A, still it 
does not follow from this purely formal proposition that in regard 
to empirical happenings, events of type ‘‘A or B’”’ will occur more 
frequently than events of type A. 

And (3) Professor Reichenbach would hardly hold that the 
proposition that ‘‘if I want x then, even if I have no reason to believe 
its sufficient conditions will be actualized, I should nonetheless ac- 
tualize whatever necessary conditions I can,’’ is tautological. He 
clearly points out that what we know is the tautological proposition 
that the applicability of the inductive rule is a necessary condition of 
successful prediction.t From this principle, which he says ‘‘signi- 
fies nothing but the mathematical interpretation of what we mean 

10C, p. 130. 

11W, pp. 415, 419. 
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by predictability,’’?* he seems to pass to the above non-tautological 
proposition. Such a passage would, however, seem to require some 
non-tautological mediating principle. What is it, what kind of 
principle is it, and what is the evidence for it? (1) Empirical? 
No, for that would presuppose the solution of the inductive problem. 
(2) Metaphysical? No, for Professor Reichenbach is a metaphysical 
sceptic. (3) Syntactical, or linguistic? Hardly, because it is not 
a matter of tautological transformation. (4) Ethical? Has Pro- 
fessor Reichenbach resurrected James’ ‘‘ Will to Believe’’? Or (5) 
what? 

Though I have complete sympathy with Professor Reichenbach’s 
desire to make his philosophy square with his practical beliefs and 
actions, I have no alternative but to reaffirm my previous view that 
he has not successfully done it in respect to prediction. I can see 
no justification for employing an instrumentality unless it be prob- 
able that it will lead to success. Mere abstract possibility does not 
suffice. 

EverRETT J. NELSON. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


A good exposition of the philosophic importance of semantics 
has been given recently by Albert Hofstadter... The implication 
seems to be that even if Carnap,” by some oversight, was mistaken 
in identifying philosophy with the syntax of the language of science, 
the error can be completely rectified by identifying philosophy with 
the semantics of the language (or languages) of science. Attention 
should be called to the fact, however, that semantics, in spite of its 
far-reaching usefulness for analysis, no more enables one to step 
outside the magic circle of linguistic forms than does syntax. Se- 
manties may treat adequately enough of the relation of a syntax 
language to a subject-matter language, employing, in so doing, an 
‘extended syntax language.’’ It may even satisfactorily treat of 
whole hierarchies of languages, where each language sufficiently high 
in the hierarchy is an extended syntax language for those below it; 
but semanties still will not present a completely adequate framework 
for an empirical science, much less for a synthesis of several sciences 
or for a metaphysical (or ‘‘anti-metaphysical’’) world-view. The 
reason is simply that no amount of linguistic analysis can in itself 
provide a theory that will give an account of the structure and nature 

12 #, p. 360. 

1‘“Qn Semantic Problems,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 225- 


929 

2 For a penetrating review of Carnap’s book, The Logical Syntax of Lan- 
guage, see Saunders MacLane, ‘‘Carnap on Logical Syntax,’’ Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society, Vol. 44 (1938), pp. 171-176. 
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of non-linguistie entities (e.g., living organisms, crystals, airplanes, 
ete.). However far we analyze existing languages or construct new 
languages and ‘‘logies,’’ there still always remains the need to con- 
nect these symbol structures with parts of nature which they are 
intended to represent or explain. Such connections can not them- 
selves be merely linguistic. At some point they must refer to en- 
tities which are not parts of any language. At some point non- 
linguistic concepts or entities are relevant. 

If the above statements seem to be truisms, it is at least desirable 
to make them once and for all, in view of the tremendous importance 
being attached to syntax and semantics. On the other hand, if the 
above remarks are seriously in error, some one should point out this 
error clearly and concisely, so that philosophers will no longer waste 
their time in the delusion that there is anything other than language 
structure to be studied. 

Although syntax and semantics will probably revolutionize phi- 
losophy and science by a richness of new suggestions and new elari- 
fications, this achievement will be greatly hindered by exploiting it 
as an argument for some such thesis as that philosophy and seman- 
tics are or should be identical. On the contrary, the new symbolic 
disciplines have their true value in their application to, rather than 
in their identification with, the established fields of learning. Such 
applications should be actually carried out in detail as rapidly as 
possible. The logical empiricists, indeed, should be doubly careful 
to apply to their own sweeping generalizations the same technique 
of criticism that they apply to traditional philosophical theories. 
It might possibly turn out, for example, that Carnap’s ‘‘ principle 
of tolerance’’ is ‘‘meaningless.’’ 


Freperic B. Fircu. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Einfiihrung in die mathematische Logik und in die Methodologie der 

Mathematik. Awtrrep Tarskt. Wien: Julius Springer. 1937. 

x +166 pp. 7.50 M. 

This unusually good introduction to mathematical logic aims to 
initiate the beginner into the fundamental ideas and problems of 
modern researches into the methodology of formal disciplines. It 
contains clear and simple expositions of the central notions and 
techniques employed in the various logical calculi, and it achieves 
its objective without using any of that special notation which seems 

’ This is now being done in biology. See J. H. Woodger, The Axiomatic 
Method in Biology (Cambridge University Press and Macmillan Company, 1937). 
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to frighten off those with a symbol-phobia. Readers will acquire 
accurate ideas on the theory of the variable, definitions, descriptions, 
and propositional functions, and will also learn, almost without ef- 
fort, how the axiomatic reconstruction of mathematics profits from 
the labors of modern formal logic. Dr. Tarski is one of the outstand- 
ing cultivators of the field of formal methodology; and this book 
gives evidence of that fact almost on every page. The formulations 
of problems and conclusions are precise and rigorous; and both 
student and teacher will be grateful for the simple but excellent il- 
lustrations and graded exercises which crowd its pages. But now 
that Dr. Tarski has shown that he knows how to present the ele- 
mentary topics of modern logic ‘‘ without tears,’’ everyone will hope 
that he will write, with equal success, a comprehensive treatise on 
formal methodology for more advanced students. 
KE. N. 


Wesen und Wandlung des Humanismus. Horst Rijpicer. (Eu- 
ropa Bibliothek.) Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe. 1937. 317 
pp. 

The author, a student of the late Friedrich Gundolf and of 
Werner Jager, gives an interesting account of the development of 
humanism from Cicero to the present time. Needless to say his 
work is not a real history but more or less a survey of outstanding 
personalities whom the author regards as the most distinguished 
humanists, men who have been interested in ancient life and its re- 
vival. The emphasis on antiquity is not so much on its unity as a 
historical subject but as a means for the education of personalities 
and nations. 

Since humanism is concerned with general education, not with 
scholastic systems, the author in characterizing a personality always 
tries to trace the mind of an epoch. Thus he deals with Cicero, 
Petrarch, Hutten, Erasmus, Opitz, Winckelmann, W. v. Humboldt, 
Burckhardt, Stefan George. Though he describes their humanistic 
attitudes and ethical and scientific approaches very carefully, he 
neglects by his preference for the so-called Dritten Humanismus 
such important personalities as Rohde and Nietzsche, who illustrate 
more profoundly the conflicts between humanism as a philological 
attitude towards antiquity and as a vital necessity or stimulus for 
cultural creation. The Dritte Humanismus, without which certain 
of Riidiger’s conceptions are unthinkable, is more or less a German 
post-war movement of conservative character and had its editorial 
center in Die Runde. Interested particularly in conservation of 
the humanistic traditions of the University of Berlin, it included 
only a small group. Nevertheless as a balance against the contempt 
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for the invaluable heredity of antiquity it is noteworthy and the 
present work fulfills its task well. 


ArRNo CarL CourTINHo. 
New York CIty. 


The Lonely Debate: Dilemmas from Hamlet to Hans Castorp., 
Houston Prererson. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 1938. 
310 pp. $2.75. 


‘“Why has my motley diary no jokes? Because it is a soliloquy 
and every man is grave alone,’’ wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson at the 
age of twenty-four. In this present anthology of soliloquies the 
natural atmosphere of gravity has been further heightened to the 
point of ‘‘desperately mature thought inflamed by passion and 
pressing interest’’ by the editor’s choice in restricting his collection 
to lonely internal debates concerning ‘‘a dilemma presenting two 
more or less dangerous horns.’’ This makes the soliloquy ‘‘the 
very antithesis of the interior monologue,’’ which need not involve 
rational deliberation concerning mutually hostile alternatives. It is 
true that dramatic tension and possibly reader-interest are increased 
by including only those selections which sound the ‘‘either-or note,”’ 
but the result is a book of crises without the long trains of reflection 
that led up to them. 

Dr. Peterson has skilfully collected forty-seven samples of in- 
ternal wrestlings from Marlowe to Aldous Huxley, and has fur- 
nished both a prefatory essay on ‘‘The Soliloquy in Life and Litera- 
ture,’’ in which some of his claims seem to be excessive, and indi- 
vidual introductory notes. Few of the latter, however, could pos- 
sibly be detailed enough to overcome the lack of context of the brief 
excerpts that follow them. Those who already know the works 
from which the selections come may find it convenient to have so 
many lonely debates in a single volume. Whether the neophyte in 
literature or philosophy will profit by reading through so choppy a 
mélange is doubtful. 

H. A. L. 
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Le probléme de la méthode: Marin Stefanesco. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1938. 360 pp. 40 fr. 

Morphologie sociale: M. Halbwachs. Paris: Armand Colin. 
1938. 208 pp. 15 fr. 

Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. The Human Organism in 
the Light of Modern Science: Renée von Eulenburg-Wiener. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1938. xii+ 472 pp. $3.50. 
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GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA FILosoria ITALIANA. Anno XIX, Fase. 
II. La filosofia e la vita: R. Kroner. Intorno alla cosiddetta filoso- 
fia della scienza: L. Grassi. Valore e significato del Menesseno: P. 
Giuffrida. La vita come ricerca, lettera a Giovanni Gentile: U. 
Spirito. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications : 

Tre New Scuouasticism. Vol. XII, No. 2. Plato, Art and 
Mr. Maritain: J. Tate. Matter in the ‘‘De Ente’’: K. K. Berry. A 
Brief Survey of Confucius’ Political Philosophy: 8S. C. Y. Pan. 

Tnoucut. Vol. XIII, Num. 48. Philosophy of the Constitu- 
tion: M. F. X. Millar. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGY AND PHILosopHy. Vol. 
XVI, No. 1. Contingency: P. H. Partridge. The Status of Sensa 
(1): W. A. Merrylees. 

Hrppert JOURNAL. Vol. XXXVI, No. 3. The Child’s Approach 
to Philosophy: H. Crichton-Miller. Survey of Recent Philosophical 
Literature: G. Dawes Hicks. 

La Critica. Anno XXXVI, Fase. II. Prospettive storiogra- 
fiche: Benedetto Croce. Come nacque e come mori il marxismo 
teorico in Italia (1895-1900): B. Croce. 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE Puimosopnie. No. 106. De 1|’évi- 
dence cartésienne au probabilism de Cournot: Evidence, certitude et 
probabilité: J. de la Harpe. Note sur 1’influence de Descartes en 
philosophie mathématique: Rolin Wavre. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


President Emeritus William Lowe Bryan of Indiana University 
has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy on the Mahlon 
Powell Foundation of that University for the academic year 1938- 
1939. 

Professor W. Harry Jellema of Indiana University has been 
granted leave of absence for the second semester of next year to 
accept a position as visiting lecturer in philosophy at Harvard 
University during that semester. 

Dr. Robert G. Stephens of Yale University has been appointed 
Instructor in Philosophy at Indiana University for next year. 











